the last towel had been twisted dry I felt at a loose
end. There was no more linen to protect me against
the lure of that sleeping water on the surface of which
the soap had left long foamy trails. The pond had
ceased to be a stagnant place of death, a comforter.
It was no longer possible for me to throw myself into
that liquid expanse smelling of soap, which had taken
on a bluish tinge. It had become something to be
used: its destiny was limited to a handkerchief, to a
baby's nappies. There was something faintly touching.
about it. I was fourteen, maybe fifteen. It began to
rain. One doesn't throw oneself into the water in the
rain. I tried to shelter from the shower. To that sly
wish of mine to end my life, another had succeeded,
to protect myself against the cruel rain. My despair
had melted away: I was just a child caught in a storm,
fighting against the fear of being struck by lightning
under a tree. I was living beneath the burden of a
greater threat. I think back to that woman. If ever
I write a novel, she shall b,e one of my chief characters.
She shall wear a voluminous blue apron convenient
for the carrying of vegetables, cats and injured
children. Mother Charity shall be her name.

Francois would have dearly liked to turn back, to
abandon the vast stretch of country, the distances
barely visible in the light of the moon, the cart with
its shafts raised in prayer left standing in a field. Only
the sky was alive. I bet there's never a car to be met
with on this road. The first that comes along I'll ask
for a lift, no matter where it's going. How ridiculous
of my father to insist on my coming back for my
birthday! Has he something to say to me? Is he eaten
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